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A picturesque old street in Norwich. In this issue : 
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Of course its quick- | 
ICS CLOCETIC | sicccrousroneniesson 


have the wrong idea about electric 
cooking. It is quick. Modern 
electric cookers have radiant boil- 
ing plates which reach full cooking 
heat in a matter of seconds. You 
can heat the milk or toss off an 
omelette in no time on an electric 
cooker! 


When it comes to superb cooking, 
it’s a matter of perfect heat control. 
That’s where electric cookers really 
score. There’s no guesswork — you 
simply set the dial of the simmering 
control to the exact heat you want. 


Radiant electric heat is the reason 
why an electric cooker is so easy to 
keep clean. There’s neither grime nor 
moisture in electric heat. All the cooker 
surfaces are smooth, too —a quick 
wipe with a damp cloth and they 
sparkle. The whole kitchen stays cool 
and clean with an electric cooker and 
paintwork lasts for years. 

Just add up all the advantages of an 
electric cooker : superb, quick cooking; 
easy, exact control; a clean, cool 
kitchen ; safety. Could anyone ask for 
more? 


The electric cooker is one of the 
Four Foundations of Modern Living 








Ready ina jiffy on our electric cooker ! 
.-. Cheap to run, too! 


vw =«=©COOKER REFRIGERATOR W SHING 
3 HEATER MACHINE 
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Call in at your Electricity Service Centre... where you can see a 
wide variety of modern electric cookers and 
get helpful advice. 


Tasued by the Electrical Development Association 
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First Principles of Planning 


THERE IS still a tendency for people 
to be classed as pro-planners and anti- 
planners, just as they were formerly 
classed as socialists and anti-socialists. 
Both discriminations are, philosophi- 
cally if not politically, untenable. No 
person who reflects for a minute can 
believe that everything or nothing in 
a modern state should be socially or 
governmentally owned, though some 
may want social ownership limited to 
the minimum and others favour its 
extension to the practicable maxi- 
mum. Idealistic or quasi-religious 
attitudes apart, the real question be- 
fore society is not whether there 
should be any governmental owner- 
ship of things or control of personal 
and private group activities or none, 
but how much of it there should be 
and where it should stop. 

We make no secret of our own bias 
in the matter of land-use or of any 


other human property or activity. 
Personal freedom, including freedom 
for group activity, is a precious value 
in itself. Therefore laws, or govern- 
ment, or social control, should be 
limited to what is necessary to serve 
generally-agreed purposes. Govern- 
ment should never be regarded as a 
good thing in itself. It always has to 
be justified by its producing more 
personal or group or social advan- 
tages than it destroys. 

It is common form just now for 
leader writers in some papers to 
assume that “planners” are the 
natural enemies of commonsense 
lovers of private freedom. We know no 
such “planners’’. But colour is lent to 
the assumption when advocates of 
particular aims or possibilities of land- 
use control stress them at the expense 
of aims of wider appeal. There is a 
great need to get the general public to 
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understand that there are fundamen- 
tal human interests that planning 
alone can now protect and advance. 

The necessity of control arises from 
the simple fact that some persons’ or 
groups’ use of land, fortheirown good, 
can seriously injure the interests of 
other persons and groups. There are 
cases as plain as robbery or violent 
assault, the restraint of which by the 
criminal law no one for a moment 
questions. The clash of noxious indus- 
tries and houses is an obvious extreme 
case; a blood-boiling factory next 
door would make the blood of any 
resident boil ; and not even an evening 
paper leader writer would rage at 
the tyranny of planners over blood- 
boilers. Modern planning in fact 
began with use-zoning, of which the 
necessity is everywhere accepted. 

It has taken longer for the public to 
realize that, even where work places 
are zoned, a large concentration can 
compel thousands of occupied persons 
to travel long distances daily to 
acceptable home districts, other thou- 
sands to live huddled closely together, 
and streets to be overcharged with 
traffic. Only recently has it been seen 
(and not by everybody) that the 
public provision of rapid transport 
and subsidies for flats have the effect 
of perpetuating uneconomic business 
concentrations, and of discouraging 
spontaneous removals from them. 

In city development we have long 
had governmental intervention (with 
the full support of freedom-loving 
leader writers) at enormous cost in 
administrative effort and cash. It was 
a sort of “‘planning”’: one-eyed plan- 
ning, bad planning. What is now 
emerging is not an adventure of 
government into a new sphere. It is 
a substitution of intelligent control, 
with a measured allocation of land- 
use, for a clumsy opportunist control. 

One of the latest public realizations 
(still confined to a minority) is that 
the individual or group quest for 
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pleasant living conditions or commer- 
cial profit can cause waste of the 
national asset of food-growing land, 
and depreciate the asset (even less 
priceable) of countryside beauty. It is 
easy to see that only the public control 
of land-use can avoid such waste and 
depreciation. But preoccupation with 
this particular danger can lead, has 
in fact already led, to a policy in- 
jurious to living conditions and indus- 
trial efficiency. 

The multiplicity of motives for ac- 
cepting town and country planning 
makes it essential that a wise and 
balanced philosophy of planning 
should be developed, and dissemi- 
nated as widely as possible. Funda- 
mentally the aim can only be the 
optimum satisfaction of all the per- 
sonal and group claims on land of our 
50 million people—for their homes, 
their food supply, their industries, 
their culture, and their social inter- 
changes. Desires as to ways of life and 
initiatives for enterprise are the con- 
cern of persons and groups, and in a 
free society cannot be planned. A 
sound planning policy will begin with 
respect for these in all their infinite 
variety, and an intention to apply to 
demands on land-use only such re- 
striction and guidance as will reduce 
to a minimum the injury that any- 
one’s use inflicts, directly and in- 
directly, on the interests of others. 
Such a beginning, of course, does not 
take us far in a programme of good 
planning; but at least it takes it a 
stage beyond such _ single-purpose 
programmes as Three Acres and a 
Cow or the Preservation of the Coun- 
tryside or Industry First or Beauty 
Over All. 
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IS THE BARLOW POLICY FAILING? 


The author considers that the Board of Trade’s policies must be 
applied with far greater vigour and thoroughness uf there is to be a 
reduction of employment in Greater London and dispersal of employ- 
ment to other parts of the country. The threat of the urbanization of 
the whole London region 1s recurring and vital action is needed to 


combat this danger. 


answer to the title question 

appears to be yes. The Barlow 
report strongly and unanimously 
recommended that industrial growth 
in the London region should be 
strictly curbed. This aim won im- 
mediate general agreement and has 
been repeatedly endorsed by the 
Government. 

Since the war, the Board of Trade 
has worked hard to steer industrial 
development away from the London 
region and into other parts of the 
country, particularly the develop- 
ment areas. In the early post-war 
period, when many firms would go 
almost anywhere if they could get a 
building licence, the policy was high- 
ly successful. From 1948 on the Board 
has increasingly relied on persuasion 
rather than actual control, but it 
has gone on pursuing the same goal. 

The table and chart reveal what 
looks like an alarming setback to this 
policy. The figures relate to the area 
of factory space authorized by the 
Board of Trade in each year since the 
war. They include all types of new 
construction, i.e. buildings on new 


Gaver tot AT least, the 


sites, extensions, and replacements of 


existing factories. But they exclude 
smaller schemes (those of under 5,000 
square feet), since these do not re- 
quire the Board’s approval. These 
smaller schemes, particularly in Lon- 
don and other big cities, represent a 


by PETER SELF 


quite considerable proportion of all 
projects. 
New factory space authorized for Greater 


London and the London region as percent- 
ages of the national total. 


Greater London London Region 


1945 0°7 a 
1946 3°7 7°6 
1947 5°6 9°5 
1948 9°9 17°9 
1949 12°6 1g'I 
1950 9°8 20°1 
1951 10°8 18-4 
1952 10°9 21°6 
1953 14°3 27°0 
1954 15°0 29°! 


There has been a sharp upward 
trend in the amount of new factory 
space licensed for Greater London 
and the London region. This trend is 
more marked in the case of the Lon- 
don region, which covers an area of 
roughly twenty-five to thirty miles 
from Charing Cross. Nearly a third 
of all the factory projects approved 
last year will be located in this 
narrow corner of Britain. Greater 
London, which represents roughly 
the built-up area of the capital itself, 
accounted for just over half the 
regional total. 


Qualified Gloom 


Before jumping to gloomy conclu- 
sions from these figures, certain quali- 


1 Greater London is roughly equivalent to 
the metropolitan police area. The London 
region covers the area of the London plans 
plus Southend. 
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fications have to be considered. 
First, and most obviously, trends in 
factory construction are an inaccurate 
guide to changes (actual or potential) 
in industrial employment. Those 
factories which are merely replace- 
ments of an existing building may 
not add to employment at all. Re- 
placements, for the period 1948-54, 
amounted to only 6 per cent of all 
projects licensed for the country as a 
whole. But they came to 15 per cent 
for the London and south-eastern 
region. 

The main reason for this difference 
is the greater number of war- 
damaged factories needing to be re- 
built in the London area. Such re- 
buildings rank as replacements. But 
very generally they entail the recon- 
centration of employment which was 
dispersed during the war. It is a great 
pity that the opportunity was not 
taken to shift more of these rebuilt 
factories to other parts of the coun- 
try. 

A more encouraging point is that, 
according to the forecasts of firms 
themselves, new factories and exten- 
sions employ up to twice as many 
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workers per 1,000 square feet in de- 
velopment areas as in the more con- 
gested parts of the country. Firms 
obviously wish to impress the authori- 
ties with their high demand for labour 
in the one case and their scant re- 
quirements in the other, and subse- 
quent observation has by no means 
confirmed these estimates. Neverthe- 
less, it is likely that part of the new 
floor space in London and in other 
congested cities is wanted for pro- 
viding better conditions of work for 
the existing labour force. 

Finally there is the point that not 
all the factory projects approved by 
the Board of Trade actually material- 
ize. In the country as a whole about 
one in four of the approvals granted 
during the 1945-53 years have 
as yet come to nothing. In the Lon- 
don region the proportion is one in 
three, partly because some projects 
have been blocked or obstructed by 
the local planning authorities whose 
permission is also needed. 


New Drift to London? 


But all these qualifications cannot 
alter one basic fact. The industrial 


A new factory on the London County Council Harold Hill Estate. Small industries are 
being encouraged to go to LCC out-county estates. 


London County Council 
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The industrial area of He 


trend is in the wrong direction. It is not 
yet fully reflected in employment 


statistics, since the rising number of 


factory projects licensed by the Board 
in recent years are not yet, for the 
most part, built and operating. But 
employment statistics do show a 
slight increase over the last five years 
in the number of insured workers in 
Greater London, both absolutely and 
as a proportion of the national total. 
his fact is plainly at odds with the 
official policy of reducing employ- 
ment in the capital and with the 
attempts to achieve dispersal that 
have already been made. Similarly 
the London and south-eastern region! 

1 Unfortunately not the same area as the 
London region defined above, but similar 
enough for purposes of comparing broad 
trends. It comprises roughly Greater London 
plus the rest of Surrey and Kent and the 
whole of Sussex. Employment statistics for 
the London and south-eastern, eastern, and 
southern regions taken together bear out 
the same deduction of a slight flow of workers 
to London and environs. 









ae oie. ewe 





oe ie Ss ae.” ' 
Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 


-mel Hempstead New Town. 


is the only one to have gained, in the 
last three years, a significant number 
of immigrants. These changes in em- 
ployment are so far marginal and 
nothing like the great pre-war flow of 
workers to the south-east corner of 
Britain is taking place. But they are 
sinister straws in a wind which the 
Board’s statistics suggest will soon be 
blowing more strongly. 

How is something happening that 
is so clearly contrary to official inten- 
tions ? The Board has allowed hardly 
a single firm not already operating in 
the region to enter it. But the London 
region has inherited, from pre-war 
days, a high proportion of modern, 
developing industries with strong 
tendencies to expansion. Many such 
firms could perfectly well build their 
new branches and extensions in some 
other part of the country. But the 
pleas that delay would be involved, 
that labour might be harder to get or 
costs slightly higher, backed up by the 
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trump argument that exports may 
suffer, nearly always suffice to get 
permission to expand in the London 
region. 

The main scope for big extensions 
is naturally in the outer parts of the 
region, beyond Greater London it- 


self. Here 40 million square feet of 


new factory space have been ap- 
proved since the war, including no 
less than 10 million square feet last 
year alone. 

There are eight new towns in this 
area, as well as a number of LCC 
“quasi-satellites’’, where industrial 
development for firms displaced from 
London is positively to be welcomed. 
It is essential to the towns’ success. 
But the total factory space built in the 
new towns to the end of 1954 is less 
than 4 million square feet with 
another 2} million under construc- 
tion, and part of this (the smaller 
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projects) would not have needed the 
Board’s approval. Industrial develop- 
ment in the satellites is considerably 
less, and industrial land therein is now 
almost fully taken up. Full informa- 
tion is lacking, but it is unlikely that 
the new towns account for more than 
a third, at the most, of industrial 
growth in the outer parts of the 
London region. This is a very narrow 
area indeed to accommodate both 
eight booming new towns and a vast 
amount of new industrial growth 
besides. 


Making Barlow Work 


The conclusion I would suggest is 
not that the Board of Trade’s powers 
are inadequate, but that they must 
be applied with far greater firmness. 
Persuasion instead of prohibition is 
all very well, but it cannot cope with 
a problem of this scale and urgency. 


Residential premises in London are often used for industrial purposes. In this example a 
sheet-metal worker utilizes a back-yard. 


London County Council 
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LONDON REGION 
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19456 47 48 49 50 Fy 52 53 54 YEAR 
NEW FACTORY SPACE APPROVED 
Thousand sq ft 

Year Greater London London Region Britain 
1945 187 580 26,146 
1946 1,500 3,117 40,844 
1947 1,397 2,368 24.956 
1948 2,634 4;797 26,728 
1949 7,312 11,137 58,208 
1950 4,514 9,239 45,884 
1951 5,079 8,692 47,088 
1952 2,889 55729 26,559 
1953 55549 10,438 38,666 
1954 10,539 20,358 70,785 


Anyone who hesitates to accept 
this conclusion should note two 
points. First, what is here being 
urged is nothing new but the merest 
Barlow orthodoxy. It would be 
wrong and stupid to dictate to indus- 
trialists where they must develop, but 
it is legitimate and essential to tell 
them unequivocally where they may 
not. A very good reason indeed 
ought to be required of any indus- 
trialist applying to build premises 
anywhere in the London region other 
than in the new towns. 


At present, however, the unusual 
case is when an industrialist in the 
region is prevented from developing. 
This is not in the least what Barlow 
recommended and all subsequent 
Governments endorsed, and it is 
strange that it is being allowed to 
happen. The account of industrial 
building in the Board of Trade 


Journal (20 August) does not even 


mention the policy for London or 
indicate how it is working out. The 
first aim of location policy seems to 
have been quietly dropped. 
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Secondly, what is the alternative ? 
Government policies are based on 
the assumption of (a) an actual 
reduction of employment in Greater 
London itself; (6) a standstill on 
employment in the rest of the Lon- 
don region, except for the new 
towns, and (c) a dispersal of employ- 
ment to other parts of the country. 
The green belt policies of Mr Sandys 
have clearly reaffirmed these objec- 
tives; and if the President of the 
Board of Trade can forget about 
London, the Minister of Housing 
emphatically cannot. 

Yet there is still occurring an 
actual increase of employment, both 
absolutely and relatively to the rest 
of the country, in Greater London 
itself; and there are prospects of a 
substantial increase in the region as a 
whole, excluding new towns from the 
calculation. The threat is recurring of 
the urbanization of the whole Lon- 
don region—a development which, 
among other things, would undo 
even the success of the new towns and 
absorb them into the general metro- 
politan mass. Once more, too, Lon- 
don’s growth would be the rest of 
Britain’s loss. 

To combat this danger, a concert- 
ed plan for controlling and redistri- 
buting employment is above all 
needed. So far as industry is concern- 
ed it must have three prongs: 

(a) A much stronger curb on new 
factory construction in the Lon- 
don region; 

(b) Steps to help the LCC and other 
congested London authorities dis- 
perse non-conforming industries 
which could operate efficiently 
elsewhere; 

(c) The development of good indus- 
trial facilities in at least a dozen 
suitable reception towns between 
30 and 100 miles from the capital. 

The first prong in the plan, how- 
ever, is both the easiest to apply and 
also the most immediately efficacious. 
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The costs of removing an existing 
factory do not have to be faced; all 
that is needed is a firm determina- 
tion not to temporize or be influenced 
by short-term considerations of ex- 
pediency. The amount of new factory 
construction which could be shifted to 
other parts of the country is very con- 
siderable. The legal powers are there, 
and their use has full public support. 
The Barlow policy can be made to 
work, and it is vital that it should be. 


NEW TOWN HERALDRY 


6: Stevenage 





Arms: Gold, a four-barred gate 
sable and a chief indented of six points 
azure. 

Crest: On a wreath gold and sable 
an oak-tree with its roots and bearing 
acorns all proper with mural crown 
gules about the base of the trunk. 

Supporters: Two harts proper each 
with a gold chain about its neck and 
hanging therefrom a gold escutcheon 
charged with an acorn proper. 

Motto : Consider thy purpose. 

These were granted in 1950. The 
oak-tree and strong gate are symbolic 
of old and new Stevenage respective- 
ly, and the supporting harts stand for 
Hertfordshire. The indented chief 
represents the ancient monument of 
Six Hills and also refers to the family 
of Lytton of Knebworth. 
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THE CHARACTER OF CITIES: IV 
NORWICH, A PROVINCIAL CAPITAL 


This East Anglian city is an important agricultural centre, has 


flourishing manufacturing industries and a large number of historic 


buildings. The planning problems, which are described in this 
article, are watched over by a joint advisory committee of city and 


county planning authorities. 


‘The Man in the Moon 
Came down too soon 
And asked his way to Norwich...” 
HE SUBSEQUENT fate of our 
Tn unusual visitor is well 
known, at any rate in the nur- 
sery; indeed, the citizens of Norwich, 
if they ever think about it, can con- 
gratulate themselves on-the fact that 
many Englishmen first get to know 
about their native city almost literally 
in the cradle. (No provincial town in 
England, with the possible exception 
of Banbury, can possibly deprive 
Norwich of that distinction.) 

The modern visitor, fortunately, is 
unlikely to emulate the precipitate 
departure of our first space-man. 
Indeed, his first reaction is more likely 
to be one of astonishment—of surprise 
on finding so large and important a 
place so far from the main stream of 
English industry and commerce. For 
Norwich, with its 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, is a real provincial capital. Only 
Ipswich, amongst other towns of 
Eastern England, tops the 100,000 
mark: and Ipswich is forty-five miles 
nearer London. 


Architectural and Historic Assets 


The “sights” of Norwich are so 
numerous that a mere catalogue of 
them here must suffice. The Cathe- 
dral is reputed to be the finest Nor- 
man foundation in the country. The 
Castle on its huge artificial mound 


by NORMAN R. TILLETT 


was sadly refaced by misguided Vic- 
torian enthusiasts in the nineteenth 
century, but it is still an imposing 
structure which dominates the city in 





Mustograph 


Erpingham Gate leading to the west front of 
Norwich Cathedral. 


every quarter. Above the picturesque 
market-place, between the quaint 
medieval Guildhall on the one hand 
and the great pile of St Peter Man- 
croft Church on the other, rises C. H. 


James’s and Rowland Pierce’s splen- 


did modern city hall, still the subject 
of violent controversy amongst critics, 
but (to those who know it well) the 
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The Maddermarket Theatre. This is a modern replica of an Elizabethan playhouse. 


best new civic building in the king- 
dom. Further, we in Norwich are 
fortunate in possessing (so it is said) a 
church for'every week inthe year, and 
a pub for every day. Many of the 
churches are of the first rank of 
Perpendicular architecture, and one 
(St Peter’s already mentioned) claims 
—Bristolians, please note!—to be the 
finest parish church in the country. In 
Elm Hill Norwich possesses a com- 
plete medieval street, in no way 
inferior to York’s more celebrated 
Shambles; there are literally dozens 
of secular medieval and Tudor build- 
ings, St Andrews Hall, Strangers’ 
Hall, and the Bridewell being amongst 
the most important; and considerable 
stretches of the old city wall still exist. 
Georgian Norwich is seen at its best 
in the old Dissenting quarter north of 
the river, where will be found the 
unique “Octagon” chapel and _ its 
near neighbour, the seventeenth-cen- 


tury “Old Meeting’; the peak of 
local domestic architecture is reached 
with Thomas Ivory’s peerless Assem- 
bly House, a priceless recent acqui- 
sition of the city. Then there is the 
Great Hospital, Earlham Hall, the 
Old Barge Inn—and a great deal 
more. 


Prosperous Industries 


The official list of historic buildings 
runs into several hundreds and might 
well lead the uninitiated visitor to 
suppose that Norwich was a treasure- 
house of antiquity, and little else. But 
the fusion of old and new in Norwich 
is perhaps its most satisfactory feature. 
For Norwich is very much alive and 
kicking. Boots and shoes provide the 
city’s staple industry—or, to be more 
precise, the manufacture of high-class 
“quality’’ ladies’ shoes. Colman’s 
Mustard and Caley’s Chocolate have 
a national reputation. There are large 
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structural and electrical engineering 
works; Norwich shawls are still woven 
at the local silk mills; and there is a 
whole host of lesser industries ranging 
from the brewing of beer to the breed- 
ing of canaries. Norwich, too, is a 
sizeable inland port: there is a thriv- 
ing waterside trade in coal, timber, 
grain, and scrap-metal. And “tour- 
ism’’ has been growing of recent years 
by leaps and bounds. The city must 
be the only place in the country a 
considerable proportion of whose visi- 
tors arrive by boat. Though not pre- 
cisely on the Norfolk Broads, Norwich 
is sufficiently near to tempt many 
holiday-makers to try the adven- 
turous passage up the River Yare from 
Yarmouth in order to visit us; in July 
and August the Yacht Station, with 
its graceful sailing boats and trim 
motor-cruisers, presents a colourful 
spectacle. Hotels are all too few in 
number; there is, however, a small 
but adequate youth hostel. Above 
all, there is agriculture: for the city, 
by reason of its isolation, provides the 
only possible marketing centre for 
many miles. It is no paradox to 
describe farming as our most impor- 
tant industry; without agriculture 
Norwich would die. 


Problems of Redevelopment 


It may well be imagined that the 
planning problems of so diversified a 
city are complex, as indeed they are. 
Many of them, however, are common 
to other great cities in the kingdom, 
and need only be barely mentioned 
here: the restoration of war damage 
(now at long last well under weigh), 
the removal of slums, the redevelop- 
ment of sub-standard central areas. 
The architectural heritage of Nor- 
wich, nevertheless, demands that 
these tasks be undertaken with rather 


special care. The industrial future of 


the city seems assured. At one time it 


was evident that the industries of 


Norwich, well diversified as they are, 
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were rather heavily over-weighted in 
favour of female labour; with the 
coming of a big new chemical firm 
(attracted to Norwich, so we have 
been told, by its unusually clean 
atmosphere), this danger seems to 
have been averted. Some years ago, 
the corporation had the foresight to 
purchase a large area of land on the 
outskirts of the city for industrial 
development, and this has been in- 
valuable, not only for new industries, 
but for the removal of non-conform- 
ing users from the central areas. The 
Harford Trading Estate, with its 
excellent rail and road communi- 
cations, will prove an investment of 
lasting value. 


Traffic and Car Parking 


Norwich, of course, has its share of 
traffic problems. The development 
plan analysis proved statistically what 
had been obvious to the naked eye for 
years—that most vehicles entering 
Norwich come to stay. There is a ring 
road—of sorts, but through traffic is 
not a serious problem: Norwich, after 
all, is on the way to nowhere. ““The 
streets of Norwich,” it has been said, 
‘“‘are its charm. They are also the 
despair of the city engineer: neither 
modern traffic nor modern drains flow 
easily down medieval by-ways.”’ The 
radial roads of the city, in particular, 
are of great economic importance. 
They form, as it were, distinct shop- 
ping centres on their own, away from 
the main shopping district around the 
Market Place. Magdalen Street, for 
instance, is a mile distant from the 
city hall, but manages to achieve the 
dignity of what would be undoubted- 
ly the “High Street” of many ancient 
market towns: it is a narrow, winding 
street, lined with numerous buildings 
of architectural interest (amongst 
them Gurney Court, birthplace of 
Elizabeth Fry and Harriet Mar- 
tineau); its trade thrives and _ its 
traffic jams. Yet no city council 











A village street at Eaton in Norwich’s green 
belt. 


would dare lay impious hands on 
Gurney Court for a mere vulgar 
widening: if it did, that enterprising 
civic body, the Norwich Society 
would soon bring it to heel. Some 
relief, some day, may be given when 
an inner ring road is constructed; but 
even this will not provide a final 
solution. 

Car parking, too, provides a per- 
manent headache for the council. On 


any Saturday morning dozens of 


farmers in their cars can be seen 
driving miserably from one over-full 
official car park to another, eventual- 
ly to leave the car in some not-too- 
busy street, hoping that the police will 
not notice. After a great deal of hesita- 
tion the council has decided to cut the 
Gordian knot by removing the cen- 
turies-old Cattle Market from. its 
present site on the “‘Hill’’ beneath the 
Castle Mound to a new site on the 
outskirts. The scheme was at first 
bitterly opposed by the agricultural 
interests, but the farmers are now re- 
signed, apparently, to the inevitable. 
It is obvious that this is a serious step 
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for a city so dependent on the trade— 
and the goodwill—of agriculture to 
take: it may have unlooked-for reper- 
cussions. But at least the ‘‘Hill’’, freed 
from its Saturday trade in livestock, 
will provide some measure of relief 
for an ever-growing problem. With- 
out it, there is no permanent solution 
to the car-parking difficulties. 


Green Belt and Open Spaces 


Something must also be said about 
the suburbs and the green belt of 
Norwich. Between the two wars the 
city shared the experience of many 
other towns: there was a considerable 
overspill of population into the sur- 
rounding county area, and now some 
40,000 people live in the populous 
suburbs of Thorpe, Costessey, Sprow- 
ston, and Hellesdon. Not all the 
development here is of a good charac- 
ter, and once again ribbon develop- 
ment seems to be raising its ugly head. 
For future council housing, the city is 
fortunately placed: a judicious boun- 
dary extension carried out some four 
years ago has made ample provision, 
not only for the existing waiting list of 
applicants for council houses, but also 
for any future overspill that may be- 
come necessary when the central 
areas are tackled. 

In any event Norwich is indeed 
fortunate in its open spaces. Few 
towns have in their immediate 
vicinity so splendid a stretch of un- 
cultivated heathland as the 200 acres 
of Mousehold Heath, the original of 
George Borrow’s ‘“‘Wind on_ the 
Heath, Brother!’’ The Heath remains 
completely unspoiled and from its 
highest points it provides an incom- 
parable view of the city, spread out 
below. To the south the valley of the 
River Yare provides in its turn a 
natural green belt, inviolate and in- 
violable. Here— incredibly, still with- 
in the city boundary—will be found 
Earlham Hall, a fantastic rambling 
old manor house, complete with 
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wooded park, formal gardens, and 
peacock—still little changed in essen- 
tials from that day in 1800 when young 


Joseph Fry courted Elizabeth Gurney 


in the ‘Dutch Garden” at Earlham. 

The “frontier” problems of Nor- 
wich are watched over by a joint 
advisory committee of city and county 
planning authorities—popularly 
known, for short, as the “Fringe 
Committee’’. All proposals emanat- 
ing from either side of the boundary 
which seem to present a major plan- 
ning issue are brought in the first 
place before this committee, which 
has the minor distinction of being 
specially commended in the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning’s final 
Progress Report. It is a matter of some 
satisfaction to the “Fringe”? members 
that their advice is usually taken by 
the constituent administrative 
authorities, and that, in this field at 
least, it can safely be said that the 
relations between city and county 
continue to be friendly. 


“Finest City in England” 


Lest it be considered that the pic- 
ture here presented of Norwich is 
altogether too flattering, let it at once 
be admitted that not everything in the 
planners’ garden is lovely. Rede- 
velopment of blitzed and sub-stan- 
dard areas proceeds all too slowly; 
there are far too many tasteless shop- 
signs and a great deal of shoddy and 
pretentious building; the internal bus 
services leave much to be desired; 
facilities for swimming are notorious- 


ly poor; and there is a pitiable lack of 


adequate hotel accommodation. But 
Norwich is not alone in having these 
troubles, and when there is so much 
that is good, it is easy to overlook all 
that remains to be done. Fortunately 
Norwich citizens are civic minded 
and the planners, in particular, are 
not infrequently reminded of their 
(alleged) administrative shortcom- 
ings. 
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“What a grand, higgledy-piggledy, 
sensible old place Norwich is!” ex- 
claims J. B. Priestley in English Four- 
ney: adding that he, for one, always 
feels happy and at home where he is 
asked, confidently and proudly, what 
he thinks of the place. ‘“They do it in 
Bristol and they do it in San Francisco 
—and of course Norwich is one of 
these cities!’ Parson Woodforde, our 
famous local diarist, was even more 
emphatic. Writing, as a newcomer to 
East Anglia, in his diary on 14 April 
1775; he noted this: 
We took a walk over the City in 
the morning, and agreed that it was 
the finest City in England by far. 


East Anglians are not notoriously 
given to “shouting the odds” and the 
writer, who regards it as a privilege to 
be allowed to play some small part in 
the planning of the future Norwich, 
must be forgiven if he states, with 
equal emphasis, that he is exactly of 
the same opinion as James Wood- 
forde. 


Slum tenements in a redevelopment area. 
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Fool’s Paradise 


The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means—a very different thing! 
No abstract intellectual plan of life 
Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws, 
But one, a man, who is man and nothing more, 
May lead within a world which (by your leave) 
Is Rome or London—not Fool’s paradise. 
Embelish Rome, idealise away, 
Make Paradise of London if you can, 
You’re welcome, nay, you’re wise. 

—ROBERT BROWNING: Bishop Blougram’s Apology. 


Town Mouse Exonerated 


Amid the smoke of cities did you pass 
The time of early youth; and there you learned, 
From years of quiet industry, to love 
The living beings by your own fire-side, 
With such a strong devotion, that your heart 
Is slow to meet the sympathies of them 
Who look upon the hills with tenderness, 
And make dear friendships with the streams and groves. 
Yet we, who are transgressors in this kind, 
Dwelling retired in our simplicity 
Among the woods and fields, we love you well, 
Joanna! 

—WORDSWORTH: To Joanna (About 1814?). 


[ The city girl, out with Wordsworth in the Rotha Valley, laughed aloud at his two- 








P. 


minute rapture before a great rock, whereupon it seems the whole Lake District responded 
with frightening echoes of her laugh, and the girl nestled up to the poet in her fear. Did 
she love the city because she felt safer in it? Wordsworth does not say, but he broke all the 
preservationist rules by carving her name on the rock. | 


Country and Town 


“In the country, as opposed to town life, the face of the earth is smiling and 
the sight of the sky is a delight; one sees nothing there but the bounteous gifts 
of nature and the sacred vestiges of innocence.’’—sIR THOMAS MORE (147 
1535): Letter to John Colet. 
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Paddington Flats Inquiry 

The Minister’s decision (27 April 
1955) in the ‘Perkins’ Heights” case 
deserves more comment than it has 
received. The Paddington Borough 
Council wanted to build three fifteen- 
storey tower-blocks of flats designed 
by the borough architect (Mr R. A. 
Jensen), to house 1,100 persons on 
3 acres. The LCC as planning 
authority had refused permission on 
the grounds that the scheme did not 
accord with the development plan; 
part of the site was wanted for a 
school, the density would exceed the 
zoned density of 136 an acre, the flats 
would not have enough sunlight, and 
the scheme would be out of scale with 
surrounding developments. 

At the public inquiry Paddington 
BC urged that the borough’s serious 
housing shortage was not likely to be 
reduced by out-county building. The 
density of 320 an acre was not exces- 
sive, as the flats would adjoin a 
“major open space’. The layout 
made for economies of construction 
and easy access to the maximum 
number of flats. As to sun, each flat 
would have five and a half to six hours 
a day at the summer solstice. 


Reasons for Refusal 

The LCG, justifying its refusal, said 
it was not opposed in principle to high 
building. But this scheme was con- 
trary to the development plan, which 
sought to restrain increases of popula- 
tion in central areas of London. The 
increase of density would create a 
need for more school places; also 
more open space, in which the area 
was seriously deficient. There was 
very little sun to some flats at the 


winter solstice. Local residents added 
that the scheme would needlessly 
destroy ‘‘one of the few quiet streets in 
Paddington”’. 

The Minister, upholding the LCC 
refusal, said the proposed density was 
too high, though he recognized that 
flexibility was sometimes desirable 
and some increase on the zoned 136 
persons an acre might be justified. 
But the balance of the plan, including 
provision of schools and open space, 
must not be undermined; any varia- 
tion should be on a moderate scale. 
The Minister agreed with the LCC 
that the winter sunlighting was in- 
sufficient. He suggested that the LCC 
and Paddington BC should consider 
an alternative division of the site to 
provide for the school and housing. 


The Magic Word “Flexibility” 

This decision, welcome as it is, 
would have been more satisfactory if 
it did not seem to invite the two 
authorities to make a deal compro- 
mising between the already too high 
maximum of 136 persons an acre and 
the fantastic density of 320 an acre. 
We have never seen much merit in 
the development plan’s density zone 
of 136 persons an acre. ‘T’o “achieve” 
it at least 75 per cent of flats must be 
included. If ‘‘flexibility” meant that 
authorities should look out for 
chances to reduce these atrocious den- 
sities we would be more sympathetic 
to the word. But it always seems to 
mean laxity in observing even the 
high maxima laid down in plans. 

The by-laws of the Iron Age were 
rigid in one direction only; you were 
free to improve on their standards, 
not to go below them. But in this 
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Plastic Age, standards are elastic both 
ways—which means that there are no 
standards. 


Generalization of Green Belts 


Herts CC is one of the first county 
authorities to consider a _ general 
policy for green belts around its 
towns. Beginning with Welwyn Gar- 
den City and its other four new towns, 
the county planning committee finds 
that “local green belts cannot be 
fixed for new towns without affecting 
other near-by towns, which in their 
turn would affect further towns. The 
effect is a ‘chain reaction’ involving 
nearly all the towns in the county to 
such an extent that once the process is 
started it will logically be necessary to 
provide a belt around each town.” 
This, it sees, ““would have undoubted 
advantage in strengthening control 
over the spread of the towns as 
development advances towards the 
limits set by the town maps and mas- 
ter plans. The principal problem is to 
decide what limits should be set for 
the extent of the green belts. Inner 
edges will clearly have to be brought 
up to the limits of development of 
each town, but there is no obvious 
place at which to fix the outer edges 
of the green belts.” 

The “logic”, or “chain reaction’’, 
this planning committee finds in the 
green belt process is a reminder of the 
cardinal importance in British plan- 
ning policy of Mr Duncan Sandys’s 
Circular No. 42/55 of 3 August. It 
means that the nation has accepted 
and is attempting to apply the 
revolutionary conception of towns of 
limited size on a background of green 
country protected from development. 
Adherence to this conception, 
coupled with an adequate limitation 
of town density, can produce and 
maintain a town and country pattern 
as satisfactory in all respects as past 
mistakes and neglect will allow. 
Obviously the further “‘logic’’ of the 
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policy involves a continuous con- 
sidered guidance of industrial and 
population movements to correct 
existing local over-concentrations and 
to prevent new ones arising. That will 
be an administrative process requir- 
ing great skill and full knowledge, 
since individual establishments ex- 
pand and decline. But it is a great 
advance that the spatial necessities, 
both of limitation and expansion, are 
at last realized. As the process of 
town-limitation and countryside 
reservation develop, the information 
should become available on which 
business establishments can them- 
selves plan ahead, so that they can be 
co-operators with, and not mere sub- 
jects or victims of, the necessary policy 
for location of workplaces. 


Rien dure comme le Provisoire 


The prefabs built under the Hous- 
ing Act of 1944 were intended to last 
ten years. When the use of open spaces 
or parks for some of them was 
authorized by the Act of 1945 the 
Minister was committed to having 
them removed within the ten years; 
but under the Act of 1945 he could, if 
the local authority made application, 
extend the period for another ten 
years (to 1965). But if the extension 
were for more than five years, a local 
inquiry must be held. The LCC, 
which has 1,373 bungalows on 28 
park sites, has obtained the five-year 
extension, begins its clearance now, 
and will complete it by 1960. Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Liverpool 
have all asked for a ten-year exten- 
sion, and inquiries have therefore 
been held. Manchester, which has 
1,333 bungalows on open spaces, has 
been told it must begin clearance in 
1963 and complete it by 1965. Birm- 
ingham, with 4,500 prefabs, has 519 
on open spaces, and has to clear these 
by 1965; and Liverpool, so far, has 
had an extension to 1965 for 108 of its 
508 on open spaces. Altogether in 
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England and Wales there are 6,000 
prefabs on open spaces and parks, and 
32 of the 35 authorities who own them 
have been granted extensions for five 
years and some for longer. 

Sportsmen (under twenty - five) 
may find it amusing to make bets as 
tohowmany of the 150,000 prefabs not 
on open spaces will still be occupied in 
the year 2000. 


Outdoor Advertisements 


The journal Signs and Outdoor Adver- 
tising for July discusses our ‘Planning 
Commentary” note and Mr Malla- 
tratt’s review of the Cambridge Plan- 
ning Committee’s booklet in our July 
issue. What they say makes us feel 
how far apart some of the advertisers 
and some of the guardians of ‘‘ameni- 
ty” still are. We pointed to the impor- 
tance of avoiding injury to British 
trade and manufacture. But we also 
pointed to the importance of protect- 
ing, and in many areas restoring, 
public amenities. The advertising 
industry presses for as many, or as 
widely distributed, outdoor sites as 
practicable, and rather jumps at Mr 
Doubleday’s suggestion, at a recent 
Poster Conference, that there should 
be more sizes of posters because it is 
thought that that would eventually 
result in more sites and sites more 
evenly spaced. But is that the right 
answer? Is it necessary for British 
business ? Those who want as many 
sites as possible, and those who want 
outdoor advertising abolished are 
logical, if simple-minded. If we don’t 
accept either extreme, what is the 
right principle? We should welcome 
some intelligent proposals. 

In Letchworth and Welwyn, for 
fifty and thirty-five years respectively, 
advertisements on buildings, except 
for trade names and shop-window 
displays, have been barred. Do these 
towns consume less of any commodity 
because it is not advertised in this 
way? Are their streets rendered, for 
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most people, unbearably dull because 
they offer hardly any reading matter 
or large-scale pictures ? Letchworth, 
in between, has one big hoarding for 
posters. Is that found to be enough, 
too much, or too little? And by 
whom ? 


Lord Horder and Planning 


Lord Horder, GCVO, who died on 
13 August at the age of eighty-four, 
was a physician of great distinction 
and a powerful supporter of many 
new and important public causes that 
in his lifetime had to win their way to 
acceptance, such as medical research, 
family planning, marriage guidance, 
child guidance, cremation, and noise 
abatement. We honour his memory 
especially for his support through 
many years of the national planning 
policy put forward by the TCPA, of 
which he was a vice-president. Taking 
the chair at the TCPA annual meet- 
ing last April, he reaffirmed his belief 
in town and country planning as 
essential to the creation of human 
environments conducive to physical 
and mental health, and expressed a 
wish to expand his reasons for this 
belief at a subsequent meeting. Un- 
happily his death deprives us of what 
would certainly have been a vivid and 
valuable statement of a doctor’s faith 
in town planning. He was physician 
to the late King George V1, and for 
his many public services was created 
a baron in 1933. He is succeeded in 
the barony by his son, the Hon. 
Thomas Mervyn Horder. 





Weekly Information Bulletin 


FOR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFOR- 
MATION ON HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING 
SUBSCRIPTION: I5s. PER ANNUM 


Specimen copy from Secretary, TCPA, 
28 King Street, London, WC2 
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The Green Belt Song 


For the Children of a New Town 


(Sung at a Welwyn Garden City party in the early 1920’s 


Did you ever hear of Ebenezer Howard 
And the little bit of land he found, 

With the old farm house and the fifteen cows, 
Where the green grass grew all round ? 
And the green grass grew all round, my dears, 
The green grass grew all round ; 

With a merry merry shout Eb danced about, 
For the green grass grew all round. 


The owner said he’d never never sell it 
For less than a half a million pound; 
But Ebenezer fussed, and insisted that he must, 
For the green grass grew all round. 
And the green grass grew (etc.) 
And he slipped a little cheque down the owner’s neck, 
And the green grass grew all round. 





And then he got a town-planning architect, 
And a natty little plan he towned, 
Fifty thousand population, and a neo-Georgian station, 
With the green grass growing round. 
And the green grass grew (etc.) 
There were zones to work and shop, and the building had to stop 
Where the green grass grew all round. 


He painted up the plan in pretty colours, 
And the middle part he redded and he browned, 
But the rural belt must be green, he felt, 
For the green grass grew all round. 
And the green grass grew (etc.) 
Discarding all restraint, he squirted on the paint 
Where the green grass grew all round. 





Then along came an engineer-surveyor, 
Who dug a lot of trenches in the ground, 
And piled the earth in lumps, and stuck a lot of stumps 
In the green grass growing round. 
And the green grass grew (etc.) 
And the cows broke their legs, for they couldn’t see the pegs, 
Where the green grass grew all round. 


Till at last came a busy mob of builders 
Who scooped out foundations deep and sound; 
And the clay they gaily spread on our future garden bed, 
And the green grass grew all round. 
And the green grass grew (etc.) 
And we love our little home, though we’ve never found the loam, 
For the green grass still grows round. 


METROFUG 
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CANADA CONTEMPLATES DISPERSAL 


It has never been the view of ‘Town AND CounTRY PLANNING that a national 
land-use policy, either in the matter of the pattern of towns or in that of food supply, 
can in practice be based solely on considerations of safety in war-time. That would 
involve a revolutionary rearrangement of the whole grouping of industry and popu- 
lation that is simply impossible in any period of time that can be regarded as available. 
It is because the town and country arrangement that would be most favourable to 
human comfort and convenience and to productive efficiency in peace-time would also 
be the safest for defence that we put forward the military considerations as giving an 
additional strength and urgency to the reasons for moving as rapidly with a pro- 
gramme of urban dispersal as is possible. In cities undertaking slum clearance and 
reconstruction work the urgency, for social and economic reasons, is great enough ; 
standards of home living-space, relief of transport and parking congestion, provision 
of recreation facilities, and a maximum increase in industrial productivity, all 
depend on an energetic effort to move out of the congested centres a sufficient propor- 
tion of their overcrowded industries, businesses, and people to smaller towns separated 
from these centres by green belts. The problem of civil defence of mass populations 
must remain an immense one ; nevertheless it will be somewhat lessened by dispersal, 
and correspondingly intensified by its absence. 

The coincidence of social, economic, and defence considerations is realized in 
Canada, and we are glad to publish the following two articles from the Community 
Planning Review of June 1955. 


Civil Defence and Your Suburb 


By Major-General G. S. Hatton, Deputy Federal Civil Defence Co-ordinator 





ANADA HAs the advantage over 

{" more densely populated coun- 

tries that it can meet the threat 

of thermo-nuclear warfare by dis- 

persal—provided there are adequate 
plans and organization. 

A large city can be an uncomfort- 
able place to live in, even in peace 
time. In a war waged with thermo- 
nuclear weapons, it might become a 
death trap. Dispersal is the only effec- 
tive form of passive protection, and 
it may be considered in two forms: 
static and mobile. 


Static dispersal involves long-term 
town planning so that a city is given a 
“new look” by initially controlling 
expansion and diverting it to satellite 
towns. Later the old city should be 
broken up with parks, open spaces, 
playing-fields, and so forth, so that the 
final result does not really present a 
suitable target for thermo-nuclear 
weapons. With such a planned group 
of communities, mobile dispersal, if 
subsequently found necessary, is com- 
paratively simple. 

The advantages of satellite towns 
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as against “dormitory” suburbs are: 
first, the dispersal of industry and its 
consequent protection ; second, main- 
tenance ofa constant density of popu- 
lation by day and night, which again 
reduces traffic congestion as the in- 
habitants can walk or cycle to work. 

The main disadvantages of static 
dispersal are the time and vast ex- 
penditure involved, and the disrup- 
tion of industry. 

Mobile dispersal involves providing 
for rapid removal of the popula- 
tion at the warning of impending 
attack. This dispersal will normally be 
in two phases and here again, town 
planning (including particularly im- 
provement of arterial routes, elimina- 


tion of bottlenecks, and provision of 


open spaces) is essential. 

Such measures would, incidentally, 
help solve today’s traffic and parking 
problems. 

Canadian civil defence plans call 
for two phases of mobile dispersal : 

Phase A, to be put into operation 
on the imminence of war, or im- 
mediately any attack takes place on us 
or our allies. In this phase ‘‘priority 
classes’’ (forexample, hospitals) would 
be evacuated to pre-selected locations 
outside the area required for recep- 
tion in Phase B. 

Phase B, to be put into operation on 
a “Yellow” air raid warning; would 
be based on sectors each with assem- 
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bly areas, road, rail, and possibly 
water exits allocated for all citizens. 

These plans would apply only to 
certain target areas, and not to the 
satellite towns, or perhaps not even to 
your suburb if it is sufficiently distant 
from anticipated “Ground Zero” of 
the bomb. 

In some other towns and certain 
suburbs, the best civil defence protec- 
tion will be a standfast policy which 
will involve cover, preferably shelters 
for all. 

The type of shelter decided on 
should be effective primarily against 
radiation fall-out. It might have to be 
occupied for forty-eight hours—cer- 
tainly until the occupants received 
further instructions. Alternatively, 
the role of your suburban community 
might be to make reception arrange- 
ments for others; space does not per- 
mit of this role being considered in the 
present article. 

There is a vast field of essential civil 
defence work to be carried out by 
planning and organization which is 
relatively inexpensive. To this, you 
and your family can contribute by 
being educated and trained in civil 
defence. In the words of the Honour- 
able Paul Martin, minister respon- 
sible for civil defence in the federal 
government, “‘every Canadian citizen 
must know what to do in a national 
emergency.” 


Catastrophe, Civil Defence, and Community Planning 


By Norman Pearson, Assistant Planner, City of Toronto 


such as Canada there is an obvious 

connection between catastrophe, 
civil defence, and community plan- 
ning. Each region in the land, served 
as it is by a metropolitan centre, is 
dependent upon it for the complex 
facilities it offers ; and each metropoli- 
tan centre would cease to exist were 
its hinterland extinguished. The im- 


i: ANY highly urbanized society 


pending fury of aerial bombardment, 
and the natural catastrophes which 
periodically strike (as great flooding 
struck Winnipeg and Toronto) will 
serve their purpose if they shock us 
into realization that we can and must 
reorganize our environment for our 
collective well-being, even if only to 
avert unnecessary suffering. Our 
society very often manages to do the 
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right thing for the wrong reasons. It 
may be that the aftermath of fear will 
release all the energetic reconstruc- 
tion that decades of persuasion and 
argument have failed to generate. The 
fact is that urgent measures are need- 
ed to avert catastrophe or cope with 
severe dislocations of our national 
life; and equally urgent is the need for 
regional planning. How then are 
these purposes to be co-ordinated ? 
The most obvious fear is that our 
large urban areas could be paralyzed 
by weapons of annihilation, either by 
the hydrogen bomb or the atomic 
bomb. These are both quite clearly 
weapons of annihilation. A five mega- 
ton bomb (equal to five million tons 
of TNT) would kill, by blast, heat, 


and radiation, all within six miles of 


the place of burst ; and even within the 
next six miles or a total of twelve, sur- 
vival would only be possible for a 
limited number in elaborate shelters. 
The effect of radiation ‘fall-out’ 
would extend up to 140 miles down 


wind. This involves the promise of 


virtually obliterating the largest city 
and of spreading radiation of a dan- 
gerous level over an area six times the 
size of Greater London. ! 

The dilemma of the metropolis is 
obvious. At first sight, the hydrogen 
bomb makes the huge town an ana- 
chronism. Is the answer then dis- 
persal ? It is clear that to disperse the 
functions of government and the main 
public and industrual buildings over 
the fabric of the metropolis would be 
no solution unless it isan atomic bomb 
which is to be dropped. The hydrogen 
bomb makes these attempts look like 
wasted efforts. Perhaps then the an- 
swer is to disperse the great nuclei 


' Civil Defence authorities estimate that 
people who are fifty miles down wind have 
the order of two hours to meet this threat 
and that by remaining in basement shelters 
or corresponding shelters for forty-eight hours 
they can survive. The shelters they have in 
mind can be made on the “do-it-yourself” 
principle. 
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of population over thousands of 
square miles in smaller disconnected 
centres? To make such a radical 
change of a permanent nature may 
not even be within the realms of pos- 
sibility, which leaves us with the 
enormous task of evacuating large 
cities. This is probably a feasible mili- 
tary operation. But the problem of 
moving 500,000 to 1,000,000 persons 
over a circle of at least 200 miles radius 
is an immense one which could be 
vastly alleviated by sound community 
planning and might even be impos- 
sible without it. At this point of no 
return, if it be true that imminent 
disaster calls forth strong action, we 
will waste no time now in rebuilding 
our communities and safeguarding 
their future growth. 

Until recently it has been doubted 
whether the weapons can in the final 
test be delivered to their targets, but it 
is now clear that the only effective 
protection of population is to destroy 
all aircraft carrying the bomb. To 
dispel further illusion, it is apparent 
that hostile nations on opposite sides 
of the globe will within a few years be 
able to hurl guided missiles at each 
other at a speed of 8,000 m.p.h., flash- 
ing through the ionosphere to their 
targets with a margin of error on 
landing of only ten miles. Each of 
these missiles will carry, say, a hydro- 
gen bomb, and there is no way by 
which they can be effectively inter- 
cepted. The eminent nuclear physi- 
cist, Sir George Thomson, has said 
that ‘‘the only target for a hydrogen 
bomb is a big city, and its effect is 
indiscriminate slaughter.’”? 


2 “For attacks on war factories and use in 
the field the atomic bomb is ample. Indeed 
even this is wastefully powerful. The only 
target for a hydrogen bomb is a big city, and 
its effect is indiscriminate slaughter. It is not 
efficient even at this. It grossly overhits.”’ 
(Quoted by the Manchester Guardian from an 
address by Sir George Thomson at Inter- 
national Press Institute luncheon, Vienna, 
13 May, 1954.) 
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Geography and Strategy 


Canada is in the unenviable posi- 
tion of being sandwiched between the 
two main combatants in any future 
atomic war. In this critical geographic 
and strategic location, Canadian 
cities are as likely targets as are Los 
Angeles, Chicago, New York, or 
London. The Toronto conurbation is 
closer to great circle air routes be- 
tween the industrial heartland of 
America and the strategic centres of 
Western Europe and Siberia than any 
other of these ideal targets. 

Consider the impact on Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, or Vancouver 
of the five megaton bomb already 
described! And consider, too, the 
crippling effect of their destruction on 
a nation nearly two-thirds urbanized! 


The Regional Need 


It is interesting to note that a larger 
civil defence organization is being set 
up to cover the Toronto metropolitan 
area, just as a metropolitin planning 
body has been set up. As Professor 
J. W. Watson recently said in discuss- 
ing basic problems of regional plan- 
ning in Canada, “the atomic bomb 
has put town planning for the sake of 
the town alone out of date.”’ (Community 
Planning Review, Vol. IV, 1954.) 

The need here is plainly for a 
regional organization of both civil 
defence and community planning to 
handle the problems of survival of the 
city, suburban, and hinterland areas, 
recognizing the interdependence of 
function which was stressed in the 
introduction to this problem. Catas- 
trophe, civil defence, and community 
planning have reached the status of 
national problems; but they can only 
be solved by regional studies and 
by regional administration. At first 
sight, the constitutional problems 
and the difficulties of defining effec- 
tive and purposive regions seem im- 
mense, but they are now common 
to all nations, and the factors caus- 
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ing these problems will not dis- 
appear because we look elsewhere. 
The region is the fundamental basis 
for social action here and we should 
accept the challenge of necessity. 
If this is obvious enough when 
we consider the implications of mili- 
tary action, how much more urgent 
it seems when we consider natural 
disasters, which are also likely to make 
sudden and quite unexpected de- 
mands on civil defence and com- 
munity planning services. 


Catastrophe and Observation 


The extent to which we are unpre- 
pared for natural catastrophe was 
shown recently by several unfortunate 
examples. Only this past winter, a 
two-inch snow storm which hit the 
Washington area unexpectedly re- 
duced that metropolis of 1,500,000 to 
helpless inactivity for several hours. 
It is not so very long since Winnipeg 
was on the verge of total evacuation as 
her main facilities and public utilities 
were threatened by the rising river 
flood waters. The Don Valley in 
Toronto has within the last few 
months shown what great urban dis- 
location can be caused by floodwater 
where (due to prevailing circum- 
stances) there can’ be little warning. 
Again in Ottawa, widespread flood- 
ing can be expected after a heavy 
winter snowfall, and there is always 
the possibility that large areas along 
the Rideau River may be affected. 

It is obvious that despite the best 
intentions we are little better organiz- 
ed to handle natural catastrophe than 
we are to deal with military disaster. 
Certain measures of defence exist, but 
we are not well organized, on the 
whole, to deal with refugees or the 
responsibility for a minimum degree 
of safety, health, and welfare in the 
affected communities. This places a 
great burden on the military authori- 
ties when their aid is invoked under 
those sections of the National Defence 
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Act dealing with aid to the civil power. 


Sanity and Survival 

Apathy in the face of such blows is 
understandable but certainly not ac- 
ceptable. Civil defence in an atomic 
age is not futile and might prevent a 
great many needless casualties. But in 
a peace of mutual terror it must be 
realistic and face certain facts. To 
take an example from only one city, 
the Toronto and York Civil Defence 
Committee estimated that deaths 
could be cut by one-third if adequate 
warning were given and then went on 
to conclude that about 2 million meals 
a day would be needed to feed the 
injured and refugees. Can we house, 
feed, and tend people on this scale? 
The Federal plans for evacuation 
would seek to deal with these tasks of 
removing the population before the 
bomb goes off to areas where these 
problems can be handled. It would 
seem that these plans need to be sup- 
plemented by long-term regional 
planning of our resources. 

Lewis Mumford has summarized 
the situation. In his book The Culture 
of Cities (p. 275) he says: 

Here is the final contradiction in 
metropolitan civilization. The city 
rose as a special kind of environ- 
ment .. . because it was a protected 
environment. 

Now that protection has finally dis- 
appeared, and we must regretfully 
begin rethinking our whole apprcach 
to matters of planning and defence. 
Perhaps these absolute weapons will 
bring us to sanity in war and to sanity 
in peace. 


The Connections of Catastrophe 


Perhaps, too, the recent successions 
of natural disasters will bring us to 


sanity in the organization of our use of 


resources and the land itself. Let us 
take flooding as an example. The im- 
mediate problem is to survey our 
resources of accommodation and 
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Ideal development, civil defence-wise. 
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social facilities in probable flood 
areas, to be able to organize remedies 
for catastrophe. Next we must think 
of making flood barriers for threaten- 
ed areas, or of expropriating proper- 
ties in flood plains, and obviously 
flood areas must be zoned against 
future development. But there is a 
long-term answer here, just as there 
are long-term answers (such as in- 
dustrial dispersal) to the absolute 
weapons. 

Consider our river basins, so often 
denuded of their tree cover and lack- 
ing the most elementary conservation 
and control of water flow, except 
where they are obviously suitable for 
hydro developments. Part of the long- 
term answer will then be soil and 
water conservation measures, im- 
pounding dams, and reforestation. 
Here again we are driven back to the 
regional view, by the strange connec- 
tions of catastrophe. 


The Need for Planning 


For purposes of defence any changes 
to the patterns of our cities must 
necessarily be very slow, while to 
create an efficient shelter system 
capable of protecting the whole popu- 
lation is virtually impossible. Is the 
long-term answer then to plan the 
evacuation of urban populations to 
satellite towns, and to disperse indus- 
tries as they rebuild ? 

Before we can decide on the strategy 
and tactics of defence we need infor- 
mation. Some of this can come from 
planning surveys of accommodation, 
available buildings, and the supply of 
facilities; but there is a widespread 
lack of public knowledge about 
atomic, bacteriological, and chemical 
warfare and its consequences. 

Only when we have such informa- 
tion, both about the fabric of our sur- 
roundings and the possible doom we 
face, can we decide the best places to 
guide housing, the main roads which 
need reconstructing, and the best sites 
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for hospitals, storage facilities, indus- 
try, and the location of, say, portable 
atomic power generators. The aim 
should be to see that civil defence and 
military expenditure is soundly pro- 
ductive—that it is not merely ‘“‘writ- 
ten off” but is of long-term benefit in 
the re-organization of our surround- 
ings, and that our planning ma- 
chinery can develop so that it gives the 
best service to the nation. The situa- 
tion is that our civil defence organiza- 
tions must produce the emergency 
measures for which regional surveys 
can provide the basic information, 
and regional planning can produce 
the long-term answers. 


Or Do We Care? 


Ifour towns are a bad risk militarily 
they are also not so pleasant socially 
for suburban and slum dwellers. 
There is also the burning question of 
national development. The unpleas- 
ant reflection that a hydrogen bomb 
on say Toronto or Montreal could 
cripple Canada brings up the query— 
is the further growth of our metro- 
politan areas the desirable trend ? 

In its present form, and as they are 
at present organized, the answer must 
be “no!’’—unless the use of land is 
systematically controlled and plan- 
ned, unless we keep our surging indus- 
trial and urban development chang- 
ing our surroundings for better and 
not for worse, unless we are prepared 
radically to change our present forms 
of administrative organization to 
achieve these purposes. 


The Need is Regionalism 


By what we have here called the 
connections of catastrophe it is ap- 
parent that behind the realities of 
catastrophe, civil defence, and com- 
munity planning there is a new need 
for agents of regional development. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the USA, with its basic policies of 
conserving power resources, land re- 
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sources, and water resources in the 
public interest, is an indication of one 
approach to the new needs. But we 
must evolve, faced with all the threats 
and challenges of Canada’s present 
social, economic, and military posi- 
tion, our own regional solutions in 
the light of Canadian conditions 
and experience. 
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Dare we maintain the hope that the 
hydrogen bomb and the needs of 
defence will by some strange alchemy 
achieve such changes in both our atti- 
tudes and our actions? Perhaps the 
worst may never happen: but it may 
be that in preparing for the worst we 
may restore sanity and take charge of 
our own future. 


Something about Lawns 


The term “lawn” has come to 
have, for most people, a meaning 
narrower and a little different from 
that which belonged toit when Milton 
wrote of 

Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray. 
Properly, a lawn means first, a 
stretch of untilled or grass-covered 
ground, and this old meaning persists 
in regions formerly well-wooded. 
Dunster Lawn in west Somerset is the 
park-like space below and to the 


north-east of the castle which for- 
merly held a polo field and still pro- 
vides the ground for Dunster’s annual 
show. Rockingham Forest in North- 
amptonshire has two or three well- 
known lawns, one of which (Morehay 
Lawn) is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. It may be surmised that 
the invention of the mowing machine 
helped to promote the current idea of 
a lawn as a plot of closely-shaven 
grass, probably quite small, attached 
to a house. J. D. U. W. 
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CHANGE IN THE VILLAGE: II 


This is the second of two articles describing changes in rural living. 


The first article appeared in our September issue. 


CONTRIBUTOR TO The Nation 
A and Athenaeum in 1928 com- 

mented on the need for the 
“new villager’ of goodwill to oppose 
old and out-worn ideas. “The social 
enterprise,’ he said, ‘‘which receives 
all its inspiration from above will not 
last long, and is usually not worth 
much while it lasts.”” As we have seen 
there is not much hope for villages 
that remain tied to the past. As they 
grow up the young people tend to 
leave because there is no opportunity 
for them. 

My second example, Village B, 
represents a more positive aspect of 
village change. Here the squire has 
recently died. Smallholdings have 
been created; the squire’s Georgian 
mansion has become a school. Small- 
holdings do make for greater indepen- 
dence; and the owners have parcels of 
land which make for each of them a 
kind of anchorage to the soil. But the 
people have not found it easy to adjust 
themselves to the new mode of life. 
They cannot easily acquire the knack 
of solving parish problems and con- 
ducting parish business. 


The Inability to Act 


In the past the squire took much on 
his shoulders. He was of an age 
sufficiently advanced for it to be 
natural for him to treat villagers as 
dependants. He was not attempting to 
bring the ideas of one generation into 
another. In this Village B it is clear 
that the inability to act is the curse of 
the agricultural community, a curse 
that has come to them from genera- 
tions of enforced inactivity in the 
social sense. When a parish is sub- 


by E. W. MARTIN 


jected to violent disruption it must 


have some centre of gravity, some 
means of unity. This parish may still 
be in process of finding it. When the 
country estate was sold numbers of 
labourers and estate employees be- 
came owners of land and had to sup- 
port themselves by their own efforts 
on their own land. For many it was 
not easy to become accustomed to 
this sense of responsibility. 

Even though many of the inhabi- 
tants may still be in a state of inde- 
cision, it is still an honest doubt, an 
attempt at the recovery of the power 
of self-propulsion. There are a num- 
ber of the older generation who 
remember the squire and his pride of 
locality. They have a public hall 
which is a centre for dances, concerts, 
and so on. The parson is not resident 
in the parish; and when he visits this 
relatively small unit which is under 
his care, he feels that the people are 
not so much holding back from 
responsibility as bewildered by it. All 
this is to be expected in the change- 
over from autocratic to democratic 
rule. The gaps left will not easily be 
filled. The important thing is that 
work to do this should be going on all 
the time. 

My third example, Village C, is 
also fairly common in rural life nowa- 
days. It was once a medieval borough 
and still retains an auction or small 
market that is patronized by the local 
farmers. It has an active parish coun- 
cil and a public-spirited Women’s 
Institute. All things appear, on the 
surface, to be entirely satisfactory. 
Many of its houses, owned by a man 
who is possessed of a great deal of 
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Local authority housing for agricultural workers in a Devon village. 


land, are in a bad state of disrepair 
and a number are empty because of 
this. There was, and is, a real spark of 
corporate life in the place, and yet the 
lively-minded parson could not per- 
suade people to attend church. He 
thought that this was a personal 
failure. 


An Unsuccessful Parson 


This plain-speaking parson, a man 
from the town, did not sense any 
animosity between Church and 
Chapel, but he began to realize that 
there was a vein of Nonconformity far 
stronger than was at first observable. 
He interested himself in the affairs of 
everyone. His wife mixed with all 
classes. But the one was termed in- 
quisitive and the other familiar. In 
this village, depopulation had been 
considerable; and though the co- 
operative spirit was maintained, the 
small number of people brought out 
hidden enmities because of the strain 
of giving an appearance of vigour. 
The ancient revel, no more than a 
shadow of its former self, was often an 
occasion for outward co-operation 
and undercover bickering. The poor 


parson and his wife were thus caught 
up between the factions and became 
the centre of a feud that brought all 
spiritual or social progress to an end. 
The clergyman left for a London 
parish where life is far simpler because 
not resting upon a tightrope of sup- 
pressed emotion. 

Rural depopulation is certainly 
one of the most serious practical 
threats facing agriculture in particu- 
lar and village life in general. This 
year about 11,500 labourers have left 
the land. The dwindling of the pri- 
mary population—from the soil if not 
from villages—is a factor which needs 
serious study. 


The Village an Anachronism? 


Such an authority as the late Dr 
C. S. Orwin suggested that country 
people are dissatisfied with things as 
they are and express this by a rural 
exodus. He urged that most of the 
small villages are anachronisms and 
that one should break finally from the 
idea that there is any aesthetic or 
spiritual value in them. Peasant life 
undoubtedly had its moral value; and 
some of the rural disciplines that are 
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maintained in small villages cannot 
but be looked upon as virtues which 
the city cannot emulate. 

Is the small village a good thing in 
itself, bearing in mind the fate of 
Village C? One must try to look at 
this matter in a truly scientific way. 
There is always much to be said for 
and against any proposition. The 
advocates of peasant agriculture do 
not find it very difficult to bring for- 
ward evidence to counter the kind of 
criticism I have mentioned. Also those 
in favour of the industrialization of 
agriculture and the consequent en- 
largement of village communities can 
find weighty material to support their 
case. This may not solve all the old 
problems, but it would assuredly 
create many new ones. 

Perhaps it is true to say that where 
there is great industrial expansion 
there the rural characteristics dis- 
appear most rapidly. Yet the recom- 
mendations of the Barlow Commis- 
sion have shown that there must be a 
dispersal of industry and a controlled 
use of land. These two main props of 
urban and rural life must work to- 
gether. In some villages this fact is 
recognized and people have come to 
believe that in time there will be more 
people in and around villages that 
now suffer from a deficiency of active 


people. 


Real Value of Rural Culture 


Yet in the concern for industry, for 
the wisely-sited rural factory which 
can be a valued support for agricul- 
turally dependent counties, the value 
of the rural characteristics should not 
be forgotten. They are part of the 
whole. Loss of rural values and of 
rural culture is a loss that cannot be 
passed over. It is never a wise thing 
to change customs and institutions 
rapidly by coercive means. That is 
not the function of planning. Rural 
traditions, customs, and institutions 
express the quality of a community; 
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and what evidence is there to show 
that a country does not require a 
stable traditional basis on which to 
stand, a traditional groundwork from 
which to move forward ? 

The definable region, like the West 
Country, East Anglia, or the North 
Country, is a known unity, depending 
as much on city, town, and village as 


the nation depends on the families of 


each section of society. It is obvious 
that the village is a complicated 
tangle of human relationships and the 
possibilities for genuine community 
are to be found in greater degree here 
than anywhere else, as writers like 
Martin Buber and Gabriel Marcel 
have pointed out. 


Turning to the City 


It is often forgotten in studying 
village life today that the people who 
live in these quiet places are much 
closer to the towns and cities than 
they used to be. They listen to the 
radio and look at the potted shadow 
of culture that comes to the television 
screen. Perhaps within a few years our 
society will have indeed become a 
neutral society, without a rural pur- 
pose or a provincial culture. For that 
reason alone urban-rural relation- 
ships are of the first importance. We 
are often told that town and country 
are still basically in conflict; but from 
the rural side it seems more true to say 
that the village has given much of its 
parochial loyalty to the market town 
and the city. Villagers now prefer to 
shop in their market town and to visit 
the cinema in their capital city. Some 
sections in villages are drawn to towns 
for the wrong reasons; they enjoy the 
gadgets and appliances that assault 
the old peasant spirit of making and 
doing. This urban emphasis seems 
now to be working destructively. 

Women living on isolated farms, in 
houses of great beauty and charm, 
will throw out the old furniture such 
as the settle and the grandfather 
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— clock, because these old reminders of traditional spirit. Always, however, 
°4 earlier and harder days are as much in the village, remembered customs 
Bee: to be spurned as homely speech or and beliefs are being renewed, frag- 
= hob-nailed boots. Country-minded- mented, and renewed again, so that 
: ness is being ousted by city-minded- these nooks and crannies may yet con- 
he _ ness. Perhaps it is not too fanciful to trive to strike a balance between the 
-_ say that the industrial revolution is artificial and the natural, the paro- 
ing now entering upon its most serious chial and the universal, to the great 
va | phase —the revolution against the benefit of our national life. 
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THE STUDY OF PLANNING DECISIONS 


This article suggests that sociological research can clarify the 
purposes and methods of planning, and cites recent work in this 
direction by Martin Meyerson and Edward C. Banfield in Chicago. 


town planning it was complained 

that phrases such as “‘good plan- 
ning” or “loss of amenity” and, 
generally, the notion of “public in- 
terest’’, seem often to mean in prac- 
tice no more than the purely personal 
whim of some planning officer. Many 
such complaints represent, of course, 
little more than the personal frustra- 
tion suffered by some individual pre- 
vented by planning powers from dis- 
posing of his property exactly as he 


I A recent newspaper article on 


wishes. But I wonder how many of 


those engaged in planning could, in 


fact, give an adequate account of 


what they mean by public interest or 
how exactly they use this concept in 
deciding between competing uses for 
land ? 

Or take, for example, that key word 
“rational”. Planning has been estab- 
lished because we are convinced that 
the rational consideration of how the 
land available should be used pro- 
vides a solution superior to that of an 
untrammelled price system and the 
mechanism of the market. Not so long 
ago one could point to the manifest 
failure of the price system to take 
account of social costs as distinct from 
private costs and feel that by doing so 
one had justified this assumption. But 
now that planning is a well establish- 
ed responsibility a new and more 
complex range of problems confronts 
us and we are compelled to ask how 
we can with any precision compare 
private costs with social costs or one 
type of social cost with another. These 
are not idle or academic problems, 


by PETER COLLISON 


and if planning questions are to be 
decided upon something more than 
mere whims, or the relative political 
and social pressures that interested 
parties can bring to bear, then some 
attempt must be made to answer 
them. 


Sociological Assessment of Planning 


It is probably because of a growing 
awareness of this type of problem that 
social scientists with research interests 
in this field are increasingly turning 
their attention to the machinery 
which has been established for plan- 
ning and to a critical analysis of the 
ends and objectives which this 
machinery is designed to serve. Thus, 
statistical studies of planning de- 
cisions and studies of the relations 
between those concerned with these 
decisions—aministries, city councils, 
and development corporations—are 
now becoming available. In addition 
such terms as amenity, balanced de- 
velopmentand neighbourhood, which 
have for long formed part of the 
accepted vocabulary of planning, are 
being scrutinized with increasing care. 

Research on these lines is, of course, 
also proceeding in the United States 
and a book entitled Politics, Planning, 
and the Public Interest,' published recent- 
ly in Chicago, is of particular interest 
both as an illustration of this type of 
research and as a substantive contri- 
bution which merits close study by all 
those engaged in planning. 


1 By Martin Meyerson and Edward C. 
Banfield: Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
1955, $5. 
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Politics in Choice of Housing Site 

The book provides a case study of 
the political moves and counter- 
moves made in connection with the 
selection of sites for public housing in 
Chicago. The housing in question was 
made possible by Federal funds avail- 
able under a housing act passed in 
1949. The bodies chiefly concerned 
were the Chicago Housing Authority, 
a public corporation established in 
1937 with the task, among others, of 
building and operating housing pro- 
jects, and the Chicago City Council 
which had to approve the sites select- 
ed by the authority. 

Although public housing was a 
very live political issue the CHA was, 
for many years, not deeply involved 
in politics because the mayor—the 
“boss” of the Democratic party 
machine—was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of public housing and used his 
great power on behalf of the authori- 
ty. At a crucial stage, however, this 
mayor retired and his successor was 
not only less sympathetic but also 
unwilling or unable to manage the 
political machine in the same effective 
if autocratic manner. As a result the 
power to veto sites suggested for 
public housing passed from the mayor 
to the city council or, more correctly, 
to a caucus among the councillors. 
The CHA, having to negotiate with 
these councillors, found itself drawn 
deep into the tangled web of city 
politics. 

The principal issue involved in site 
selection was that of race relations. 
Chicago’s negro population was con- 
centrated in a few areas of overcrowd- 
ed and substandard housing and the 
staff of the CHA was eager to move 
negroes from these areas into new 
housing projects where it could en- 
sure that the residents would form 
racially heterogeneous communities. 
Opposition was encountered from 
powertul elements in both the negro 
and white communities and it was 
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only after protracted and rather bitter 
negotiations that a somewhat unsatis- 
factory compromise was reached. 
The account of the negotiations is 
presented against the background of 
Chicago politics and makes interest- 
ing reading. Some of the book’s in- 
terest is also due to the fact that one of 
the authors, Martin Meyerson, now 
Professor of City Planning at the 
University of Pennsylvania, was head 
of the planning department of the 
CHA. The work obviously profits by 
the insights and reflections made 
possible by his personal involvement 
in the issues. Perhaps this also ac- 
counts for the positive and optimistic 
tone which the authors maintain in 
spite of the many failures they record. 


What is “Public Interest’’? 


The really important feature of the 
book, however, is its theoretical con- 
tent. The authors have attempted to 
work out a system of logically related 
concepts or definitions and it is in 
relation to this system that the 
material for the case study has been 
selected and organized. In a supple- 
mentary chapter, contributed by 
Banfield, the three key terms used in 
the title, politics, planning, and the 
public interest, are analysed. In 
respect of public interest, for example, 
he makes the first and rather obvious 
point that something which is in the 
public interest must serve the ends of 
the whole public rather than some 
section of it. He then describes what 
he terms the “unitary” and the “‘in- 
dividualistic’’ conceptions of public 
interest. The former conceives the 
ends of the whole public as comprising 
a single set pertaining to all members. 
In the case of the latter the relevant 
ends are those of individuals whether 
they are shared or not. Further cate- 
gories are then distinguished within 
these two basic divisions. The terms 
“politics” and “planning” are also 
analysed in a similar way. 
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Stated so briefly these concepts 
may, of course, seem crude and un- 
original. The important thing, how- 
ever, is that the authors present a set 


of related definitions of types of 


activity central to planning. By so 
doing they distinguish their work 
from other similar books on planning 
and give it a particular importance. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that 
Politics, Planning, and the Public In- 
terest bears the imprint of current 
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work in sociology and that the authors 
frequently employ sociological jar- 
gon. Thus, to distinguish between 
types of significance which may be 
attached to the outcome of planning 
decisions they employ the terms, 
“intrinsic-concrete”’, “‘intrinsic-ab- 
stract’” and “‘symbolic-ideological”. 

It is hoped that British readers will 
not be prevented by this esoteric 
terminology from giving this book the 
close study which it certainly merits. 


TREES IN TOWNS IV: SEQUOIAS 


of the world and their thick bark 

is a rich red-brown or cinnamon 
colour. Two species only survive to- 
day, Gigantea (Big Tree) and Semper- 
virens (Redwood). Each has several 
varieties including pendulous forms. 
The trees are native to California and 
were introduced to this country in 
1853. 

Sequoi?s, found widely through the 
Midlands and southern England, are 
probably amongst the most mis- 
placed of trees planted in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. They may be recog- 
nized in many large country house 
gardens and public parks. Some of 
the finest specimens form an avenue 
at Canons Drive, Harrow, Middle- 
sex. 

In this country the desirability of 
planting trees which will grow to un- 
known dimensions in proximity to 
houses is questionable. The pendu- 
lous forms may add distinction when 
planted in ample settings in parks and 
large gardens. Investigations into the 
possibility of cultivating Redwood 
commercially in Britain are now pro- 
ceeding. Planting is best carried out 
when the trees are quite young, in 


S tithe ARE the mammoth trees 


early autumn or late spring. Depth of 
soil, adequate moisture, and nearly 
neutral chemical soil reaction are im- 
portant. Sheltered positions are pre- 
ferred. Growth is vigorous for the first 
thirty to forty years, gradually be- 
coming slower and attaining, under 


favourable conditions, 40 feet in 
twenty years, and about 100 feet in 
fifty-five years. | RONALD MORLING 
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THE THAMES OIL REFINERIES 


The location of the great oil refineries in the lower Thames and 


Medway has been influenced by legal as well as physical factors. 


remarkable transformation in the 

landscape of the Thames Estuary. 
Hundreds of millions of pounds have 
been invested in the petroleum in- 
dustry there, and the region has be- 
come the leading oil centre in this 
country and one of the most import- 
ant in Western Europe. Oil installa- 
tions are located in four distinct 
places within a few miles’ radius of 
the confluence of the Thames and 
Medway, and they offer interesting 
illustrations of the significance of 
various location factors.. 

Although physical factors are vi- 
tally important in the siting of oil re- 
fineries, the most important factor, in 
the Thames region, has been not 
physical but legal—the Petroleum 
Act of 1871. Under by-laws of the 
Thames Conservators in pursuance 
of this Act vessels carrying petroleum 
were not allowed to proceed “above 
or westward of Thameshaven’’, and 
were required to tranship cargo into 
special barges for carriage up-river. 
Parliament took this step because of 
the serious explosions which had been 
taking place in the crowded upper 
reaches of the river. It is small 
wonder that these occurred since the 
petroleum was carried in wooden 
barrels which suffered badly in the 
cross-Atlantic voyage—nor is it any 
wonder that the captains of these 
ships had frequently to shanghai their 
crews! ‘The 1871 Act crippled the oil- 
wharves within London Docks and 
gave a virtual monopoly to any oil 
installation which might come into 
being at Thameshaven. A legal boom 
was thrown across the Lower Hope. 


I RECENT years there has been a 


by BASIL E. CRACKNELL 


Thameshaven was well chosen. A 
railway had been carried to the 
riverside there some years before in 
connection with the live-cattle trade, 
and deep water lay just off-shore. 
Above all, Thameshaven was remote 
(a contemporary witness described it 
as being “to ordinary mortals about 
as inaccessible a spot as any in the 
three kingdoms’) and_ explosions 
there would not cause any harm, ex- 
cept of course to those unfortunate 
enough to be involved. Within a few 
years Thameshaven became firmly 
established as the hub of the Thames- 
side petroleum industry. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of the 1871 Act. Who 
will doubt that if it had not been 
passed the main refineries would 
have been constructed further up- 
river, say at Dagenham, Purfleet, or 
Tilbury ? It is true that after repeated 
protests the limit was moved to Cray- 
fordness (opposite Purfleet) in 1938 
but this came too late to alter the 
essential pattern of development. 


Economic Considerations 


In the siting of a refinery the 
physical factor is all-important. It can 
cost more than £1,000 a day to keep a 
large tanker idle alongside a jetty and 
therefore every hour counts. It is a 
fundamental requirement for a large 
modern refinery that there should be 
deep water close off-shore with 
sufficient space for as many tankers to 
lie as may be ready to unload at any 
one time. 

One might almost call this a sine 
qua non were it not for the existence of 
a small refinery in the Medway estu- 
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Shell Photographic Unit 


General view of Shell Haven Refinery which occupies a site of 170 acres, the whole of the 
refinery area consisting of reclaimed land. 


ary which is at least two miles from 
the navigable channel. The Berry 
Wiggins refinery at Kingsnorth occu- 
pies the site of a munitions factory 
vacated after the first World War. At 
first the nearby shallow inlet of Dam- 
head Creek was used for bringing in 
the crude oil, but soon this became 
inadequate and it was decided to 
build a jetty 12 miles in length (one 


of the longest in England) to a wharf 


constructed in the middle of the Med- 
way river. The oil is pumped through 
large pipes to the refinery. Impres- 
sive as this triumph over the handi- 
caps of location undoubtedly is, it is 
inconceivable that a large modern 
refinery could operate under such 
difficulties and this can therefore be 
taken to be the exception which 
proves the rule. 


Deep Water as a Key Factor 


The other three oil installations are 
shining examples of the importance 
of the rule. Deep water was the 
governing factor in the decision to 
erect the great new refinery on the 


south-east corner of the Isle of Grain 
where the constriction of the Medway 
mouth brings deep water to within 
a few yards of the shore. On the north 
bank the sudden turn of the river 
Thames into Sea Reach causes the 
river to scour a deep channel within 
hailing distance of the shore from 
Thameshaven to the western tip of 
Canvey Island, and these few miles of 
foreshore must be as intensively used 
as any in the United Kingdom. 
There are other less important 
factors in location such as the land- 
ward accessibility of the site, the 
availability of labour, space for the 
siting of oil tanks, the need to avoid 
residential areas, and the special 
problems of defence against flooding 
on low-lying sites. The difficulty of 
accessibility is particularly important 
as far as Canvey Island is concerned 
since there is no railway and only one 
main road to the mainland which 
involves a considerable detour for 
London-bound traffic. The labour 
problem mainly affects the Isle of 
Grain which is some ten miles from 
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the Medway Towns, the main source 
of labour. These are minor factors, 
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however, and seldom have a decisive 
influence on location of oil-refineries. 


Moor Burning 


A speaker in a recent series of 
broadcasts about Britain’s nature 
conservancies and centres for field 
studies mentioned that, in the north- 
west of Scotland, excessive moor 
burning was one of their major 
troubles. Attempts were apparently 
being made to persuade the farmers 
that such widespread and frequent 
burning as they practised was not in 
their own best interests. The same 
trouble of too many fires may be ob- 
served in south-western England: the 
photograph shows one of the numer- 
ous fires to be observed on Exmoor in 
mid-April—though any. burning be- 
tween 1 April and 1 November is 
normally illegal. The mischief is 
founded in an amalgam of sheer ig- 
norance or stupidity, ancient customs 
and beliefs, and the wide diffusion of 
common rights—under which last 
any ““commoner”’ may light fires and 





many do so. Idle schoolboys and 
louts and careless picnickers and 
campers also add to the number of the 
fires. The blackening of the scene by 
such fires as that illustrated is only a 
temporary disadvantage : the damage 
lies in the destruction of the soil and 
the impoverishment of the humus by 
too many fires. (Controlled burning 
of parts of the moor on a long rota- 
tion, not more than once every seven 
or eight years, is another matter and 
is probably beneficial.) 

Commoners’ rights (and not only 
the right to burn the moors) might be 
described as a subject due for some 
radical “re-thinking”: rights and 
customs and farming practices which 
may have been defensible 200 or 300 
years ago when this country had a 
much smaller population should not 
necessarily be retained as absolutes, 
to last for ever. J. D. U. W. 
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STOCKS AND WHIPPING POSTS 


In some of the remote villages of Britain, where ancient customs 


linger, there may still be seen the remains of the old parish stocks 


and whipping posts, and in a few places they still stand in their 


original form. 


TOCKS WERE a device for the 
S punishment of certain offenders 
of the law, and consisted of mov- 

able baulks of timber padlocked to- 
gether so as to imprison the feet, some- 
times also the hands and even the 
neck, in holes made for that purpose. 
The precise date when these instru- 
ments of detention and punishment 
were first employed in this country is 
not known, but we may infer from 
early medieval illustrations that 
stocks were in general use amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons, for they often 


by HAROLD A. ROBERTS 
figure in drawings of their public 
places. 

In 1405, during the reign of 
Henry IV, an Act was passed for 
every town and village to be provided 
with a pair of stocks, so that a place 
without them was regarded as a ham- 
let. No village was considered com- 
plete or worthy of the name of village 
without its stocks, so essential to order 
and government were they deemed to 
be. Until the eighteenth century they 
were occupied by petty thieves, un- 
ruly servants, wife beaters, sabbath 


The stocks at Brent Pelham, Hertfordshire. 


H. A. Roberts 
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| A Garden City 


bes whieh really lives up to 
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fo its two-fold title 

place 


That is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 


—_ arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
lage harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 
— WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON 

they and linked, too, with the Midlands and the North by rail and 
_un- by the Great North Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre 
bath for commercial enterprise. 


ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT 
Roberts and situated amid charming natural surroundings it is among 
the most delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and 
the residential elements are not allowed to clash; modern fac- 
tories—themselves pleasing, as all things well designed for 
their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full con- 
sideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


RENTS FOR BOTH HOUSE AND FACTORY 
SITES ARE MODERATE 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work 
and home life, are balanced and blended. 


* * + 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to 
. advise persons interested. Inquiries are welcomed and detailed 
‘ individual attention is given to each problem. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth HERTS 
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breakers, gamblers, vagrants, drunk- 
ards, and numerous other minor 
offenders. 

The stocks appear to have been 
used more on the sabbath than any 
other day. For the lesser offences the 
culprit had to attend church at morn- 
ing prayer and state publicly that he 
was sorry, he was then set in the stocks 
by the churchwarden and there re- 
mained until the end of evening ser- 
vice. 

It was the practice in bygone days 
for the churchwardens to visit the 
public houses during the time of ser- 
vice and see that no persons were 
drinking. At Beverley, Yorkshire, in 
1853, the representatives of the 
church, while on their rounds, met in 
the street a local named Jim Brigham, 
staggering along. The poor fellow 
was taken into custody and next day 
brought before the Mayor, and after 
being severely spoken to, was sen- 
tenced to the stocks for two hours. 
There were many similar cases. 
Cardinal Wolsey is perhaps the most 
notable person to be punished in this 
way. It is recorded that when he was 
Vicar of Lymington, near Yeovil, 
about 1506, during a village feast he 
was too free with the glass. Sir Amias 
Poulett, a strict moralist, ordered him 
to be put in the stocks, which was 
accordingly done. 

We may wonder whether this form 
of punishment was really adequate, 
but in addition to the pain caused by 
the strained posture, the malicious 
torments of the crowd, the occasional 
throwing of stones, rotten apples, or 
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refuse, the jeering and the taunts, 
made an hour in the stocks no small 
punishment. 

Flogging or whipping has, from 
the earliest of times, formed one of 
the most common punishments. In 
Greece and Rome schoolboys and 
military offenders were flogged. It 
was during the reign of Henry VIII, 
in the year 1530, that the famous 
Whipping Act was instituted, direct- 
ing that offenders were to be “taken 
naked, and beaten with whips until 
the body shall be raw by reason of 
such whipping”. This Act remained 
in force until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I, when it was enacted that 
persons were not to be_ publicly 
whipped naked as previously, but 
from the waist upwards. From 1791, 
the whipping of women was pro- 
hibited, and shortly afterwards the 
posts ceased to be used, but it was not 
until 1860 that flogging as a punish- 
ment for misdemeanours was abol- 
ished. 

The punishment of the stocks 
though never expressly abolished 
began to die out in England in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
but there is a recorded case of its use 
as late as 1865 at Rugby. They gradu- 
ally fell into disuse and rapidly de- 
cayed, and were, save in a few in- 
stances, swept away. Now in a num- 
ber of villages there may still be seen 
well-kept examples of stocks, in some 
cases with whipping posts attached. 

It is to be hoped that these punitive 
relics of the past will be preserved for 
their historical interest. 


Cycle Tracks and Footpaths 


“Cycle tracks will abound in Utopia, sometimes following beside the great 
high roads but oftener taking their own more agreeable line amidst woods and 
crops and pastures; and there will be a rich variety of footpaths and minor 
ways. There will be many footpaths in Utopia.”—n. G. weLts: A Modern 


Utopia (1905). 
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Legal Notes 


























The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has power to order any 
party to a planning appeal to contri- 
bute to the costs of the other party or 
parties. It is not customary to ask the 
Minister to exercise this power, and it 
is even more rarely that he does so. In 
1951 the then Minister told the House 
of Commons that it was his policy to 
award costs to successful appellants 
only where it appeared that the local 
planning authority had acted un- 
reasonably. The present Minister’s 
decision on a recent application for 
costs suggests that it is still the policy 
that costs should be awarded only 
in exceptional cases. 

The facts were that in June 1954 
a county borough council refused to 
permit a change of use of a dwelling 
house to a welfare block for an 
adjoining factory on the ground that 
the proposal would involve the loss of 
urgently needed housing accommo- 
dation. The applicants appealed to 
the Minister; the council subsequent- 
ly withdrew their objection and the 
Minister allowed the appeal. The 
applicants then applied for costs. 

Dismissing the application, the 
Minister said that the council’s 
original decision was taken on the 
basis of the housing position as it 
appeared to them at that time; the 
premises were in an area zoned as 
residential in the development plan, 
and it would properly be a matter of 
concern to the council that a dwelling 
house should be put to a non-resi- 
dential use. 

A review of the housing list in 
January 1955 showed a considerable 
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reduction in the number of persons 
requiring accommodation; in view of 
the changed circumstances, the coun- 
cil withdrew their objection. The 
Minister considered it a matter of 
regret that a more accurate asesss- 
ment had not been reached earlier, 
but when the further information 
became available there was no undue 
delay by the council in considering 
the change of circumstances. The 
Minister was not satisfied that the 
council had failed to exercise reason- 
able care or that there were such other 
exceptional circumstances as would 
justify an award of costs. 


The Control of Design 


How far should a local planning 
authority go in endeavouring to con- 
trol the appearance of new buildings ? 
An analysis of the Minister’s appeal 
decisions shows that a_ planning 
authority should not refuse permis- 
sion on the ground of design alone 
unless satisfied that the building 
would have a seriously detrimental 
effect on amenities. Some recently 
published decisions show, however, 
that in considering amenity the 
authority may have regard to the 
character of neighbouring buildings. 
Thus in one recent case the Minister 
said: “In this attractive residential 
area, the houses are mostly of conven- 
tional design, of substantial size, and 
in good condition, likely to remain for 
many years. The house which the 
appellant proposes to build is small 
and plain, and while the Minister 
would not ordinarily see anything 
wrong in that .. . the combination of 
smallness and squatness would make 
it appear most incongruous on the site 
in question.” 

Grants for Planning Purposes 

MHLG have issued a memoran- 
dum on the new system of Exchequer 
grants to planning authorities which 
was outlined in these notes for June. 

A. E. TELLING 
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SCIENCE MAKES SENSE. By Ritchie Cal- 
der. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Science, for those engaged in it, is a 
patient, plodding process. Not every- 
one has the temperament, the apti- 
tude for prolonged self-discipline and 
concentration, to take part in it fruit- 
fully. Its results, as every day’s papers 
now evidence, are more surprising, 
exciting, and varied than all the fan- 
tasies of imaginative writers since 
poetry and fiction began. They are 
also inescapably important to every 
human being, including town and 
country planners, who must be alert 
to current and prospective changes in 
ways of work and living. Mr Ritchie 
Calder is a brilliant and well-inform- 
ed popular expositor of the results 
of science in many fields, with 
Macaulayan enthusiasm for Progress. 
This book contains only a brief re- 
statement of the methods of scientists ; 
in the main it is a vivid cinematic pic- 
ture of their recent discoveries and of 
important researches now in hand all 
over the world. 

While there is no branch of science 
that may not, directly or indirectly, 
affect ways of living, and therefore 
town plans, of particular interest to 
planners is the race between the in- 
crease of food, raw materials, and 
energy production and the growth of 
world and local population. (Without 
claiming long odds, Mr Calder’s 
money is on the productive horse.) 
Another is the advance of what is 
rather unhappily labelled ‘‘automa- 
tion”, which may have a considerable 
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bearing on the location of industry 
and of mass-employment. Mr Calder 
brings the reader easily grasped 
“‘stop-press news’’ on these and many 
other activities of science. A very 
different book, this supplements in a 
topical way Lewis Mumford’s Tech- 
nics and Civilization. F. J. 0. 


LET THERE BE BREAD. By Robert 
Brittain; with a Foreword by Lord Boyd 
Orr. Spalding & Levy. 125. 6d. 


FEEDING THE FIFTY MILLION. A 
Report of the Rural Reconstruction Associa- 
tion Research Committee ; with an Intro- 
duction by Laurence Easterbrook. Hollis @ 
Carter. 125. 6d. 

The first of these two books ad- 
dresses itself to the problem of feeding 
a world population that had risen 
from 1,608 million in 1900 to 2,400 
million in 1953, and may rise to 4,000 
million in another generation. Ac- 
cording to Lord Boyd Orr, the book 
“will convince the unbiased reader 
that, with modern science, it can be 
done”’; but he adds that to do so will 
require international co-operation in 
a world food plan. Some will think the 
book over-optimistic. But it does not 
under-estimate the present serious- 
ness of the world food situation, and 
the author produces a vast amount of 
interesting information in support of 
his view that “‘we have every right to 
sober confidence.”” My own view is 
that, even in these days of rapid 
scientific advance on innumerable 
points, we would be unwise to count 
new breeds of chickens before they 
are hatched. Nevertheless, cautious 
readers should study the sanguine 
books as well as the books written to 
“scare the pants off” the greedy 
guzzlers of Western civilization. If all 
the world and the children in its 
cradles endlessly rocking are to be 
well fed, very great and difficult tasks 
have to be undertaken politically as 
well as scientifically. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN : LONDON : WC2 








THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 


ONE MAN’S VISION. The story of the Joseph Rowntree Village 
Trust 11s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 


COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. od. 
A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and | 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 2s. 10d. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £1 16s. od. 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block Is. gd. 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 
ING by William Ashworth £1 2s. od. 


THE VILLAGE HALL—THE INTERIOR. National Council 


of Social Service Is. gd. 
AN OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW by Desmond Heap £1 6s. od. 
TREES IN TOWNS by Ronald Morling 75. gd. 








TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1954 dy D. 
P. Kerrigan and 7. D. James £1 8s. 6d. 


PLANNING LAW by 7. 7. Clarke 185. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Their Government, 
Politics, and Planning. Edited by W. A. Robson £3 45. 6d. 





THE NEW TOWNS: The Success of Social Planning by 
Norman Mackenzie Is. gd. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING PAYMENTS dy A. 


E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £1 19s. 
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Feeding the Fifty Million asks the 
local question: Given a sufficiently 
intensive agricultural policy, could 
Britain feed herself from her own soil ? 
Whether that will ever be necessary or 
not depends on the world exchange 
position, and there are economists, 
among them Professor Austin Robin- 
son, who think we may have to face a 
decline in our export of manufactures 
and to ration our imports of food in 
consequence. That would mean a 
decline, or at least a sad slowing up of 
the advance, in our standards of 
living; so there is a real dilemma of 
policy here. But that it must be to the 
national advantage to improve our 
production of food per man and per 
acre employed can scarcely be doubt- 
ed, whether or not complete self- 
sufficiency is a sound objective. This 
report is a very interesting com- 
pendium of current views among agri- 
culturalists as to practicable methods 
of increasing home output, many of 
which views are in conflict. It is con- 
ventional and statistically out of date 
in its outlook on the “‘losses” of land 
to urban development, and it ignores 
both the waste of capital in diverting 
or compressing such development, 
and the value of food from gardens. 
But it brings together a great deal of 
useful information, and is a valuable 
work of reference for all concerned 
with land-use planning. F. J. O. 


THE BATTLE OF CRICHEL DOWN. By 
R. Douglas Brown. The Bodley Head. 
125. 6d. 

There must be many people, in- 
cluding planners, who have a vague 
idea that the Crichel Down incident 
was discreditable to our govern- 
mental administration but do not 
know exactly what happened and 
what defect in it was disclosed. This 
book is useful because it tells the story 
candidly, if not with an impossible 
impartiality, and with sufficient detail 
yet not at too great length, and be- 
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cause it avoids, as some observers have 
not, a general indictment of “‘bureau- 
cracy”. The crucial issue, according 
to Mr Brown, was not that between 
the merits of state ownership of land 
and of private ownership, as a means 
to maximuin farming efficiency (or in 
deference to some political principle 
or theory of natural justice), on which 
debate is likely to continue. The rela- 


tive productiveness of the two systems | 
. . . . | 
in this case were certainly an impor- | 


tant secondary issue, and there can 
be grave doubt as to whether the 
contemplated state expenditure of 
£35,000 on improving the farm 
equipment could ever have been 
justified by the prospective return in 
rental. But more fundamental was the 
issue of consistency in the operation of 
the Conservative policy of giving 
former owners the first right of repur- 
chase of land no longer needed for 
war-time purposes, along with the 
issue of fair play and proper disclosure 
in the civil service conduct of this sort 
of business. That the business in the 
Crichel Down case was not rightly 
handled is, as Mr Brown wisely says, 
no argument for an emotional cam- 
paign against government controls 
and the civil servants who operate 
them. F. J. 0. 





Contributors 


NORMAN TILLETT, MA, LLB, Chairman, 
Norwich Town Planning Committee; 
Chairman, Norwich (Fringe Area) 
Advisory Planning Committee; mem- 
ber of Norfolk Broads Advisory Plan- 
ning Committee. 

BASIL E, GRACKNELL, BSC (EGON), PHD. 
Has worked for some years on The 
Thames Estuary and was awarded the 
PhD degree of London University for 
a thesis on the subject. 

PETER SELF, Lecturer in Public 
Administration at London School of 
Economics, author of The Planning of 
Industrial Location, Member of Execu- 
tive, TCPA. 

E. W. MARTIN, author, critic, and 
broadcaster. 
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HOUSES ON CROXTETH ESTATE Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D.,F.R.1.B.A.,A.M.T.P.1. 
ROOFED WITH MARLEY ANGLIA City Architect and Director of Housing 


LIVERPOOL 


has employed vast areas of 
MARLEY ROOF TILES 
and MARLEY FLOOR TILES 


on Housing Estates and Schools 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 55255 M A R L E Y 


London Showrooms (Floor Tiles) at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Rda., W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 


Booker Avenue Primary School. Solid floors covered with Marley Tiles 
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Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 





Architects: Guy Morgan and Partners, F-F.R.I.B.A. 


Flats and Consulting Engs.: Brian Colquhoun and Partners 


Maisonettes for the 


METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH 
OF ST. PANCRAS 


Quantity Surveyors: Franklin &F Andrews 














of flats and maisonettes of four, six and ten storeys. The four and 
six storey blocks are conventional construction of load bearing brick 
walls, while the ten storey building has a reinforced concrete frame with 
brick curtain walls. 


7| OW under construction at Plender Street, N.W.1, are three blocks 
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CONTRACTORS 


111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD - LONDON : S.E.1 
Telephone: WATerloo 4977 
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